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Executive Summary (U) 


ón June 28-30, 1999, the United States Central Command (USCENTCOM) sponsored the 
Desert Crossing Seminar to identify interagency issues and insights on how to manage change in 
a post-Saddam Iraq. The Seminar structure focused the participants on crucial interagency issues 
that would bear on the situation, as well as interagency interests and responsibilities. l 
USCENTCOM briefed a draft plan, known as “Desert Crossing,” to participants for discussion 
of the proposed phases and concepts, as well as the risks, threats, opportunities, and challenges 
that are likely to be present under those conditions. Over 70 participants, including the 
Department of State, Department of Defense, National Security Council, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency took part in the seminar, 


articipants were organized into various teams to facilitate the development of insights, but 
were not asked to “solve” the problems. In fact, there was a consensus that this seminar should 
be the beginning of much more robust discussions. The observations below summarize 


participant views and suggest matters for further deliberation. These views do not represent a 
~ CONSENSUS Of the indivi cipants, the various Departments, agencies, or entities, or the 
U.S. Government. 


eliberate planning needs to become i teragen TE 


e 4 (Sy Politica/Military planning should begin immediately. 


The dimensions of preparing a post-Saddam policy for Iraq and the region are vast and 
uu A The Early ae political-military plan as called for in Presidential Decision 
Directive 56 should be a priority. The accompanying policy debate will expose a variety of 
contentious positions that must be reconciled and managed. Key discussion points include: 
benefits and risks associated with various strategic options; information requirements; and 
the likelihood that intervention will be costly in terms of casualties and resources. 


Ags Regime crisis may require rapid U.S. action on short notice. 


[a ££) When the crisis occurs, policy makers will have to deal with a large number of critical 
issues nearly simultancously, including demonstrating U.S. leadership and resolve, managing 
Iraq’s neighbors, and rapid policy formulation. Successfully doing so depends on identifying 
“Red Lines,” the crossing of which is likely to lead to U.S. reaction, in order to facilitate 
crisis planning. Such Red Lines may include large-scale humanitarian crisis, use (or 
imminent use) of Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD), or imminent Iraqi attack on a 
neighboring state, 


he $5 Regime change may not enhance regional stability. 
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especially if perceived as weak, a puppet, or out-òf-step with prevailing regional ; 
Bovernments. These consequences must not be ignored during political-military planning 


e WS) WMD issues warrant additional attention. 


Uf) Participants concluded that U.S. policy in reaction to the use of WMD against U.S. 
Personnel or allies was clear. However, US. Policy on the possibility of Iraqi use of WMD 
under other circumstances is ill defined and Probably does not address the full range of 
situations. For example, how should the United States respond to an Iraqi faction that 
employs WMD against a Competing faction or a non-coalition or non-ally neighbor? 


. such use and the likely U.S, response, 
Management of Iran is critical to mission success SÍ 
e Us Iran’s anti-Americanism could be enflamed by a U.S.-Jed intervention in Iraq. 


(u £3 Iran has substantial interests in developments in Iraq, perhaps its most bitter rival in the 
region, nor have relations with the United States been any better. The influx of U.S. and other 
Western forces into Iraq would exacerbate worries in Tehran, as would the installation ofa 

. Pro-western government in Baghdad. More than any other country in the region, the | 
principals were most concerned by how Iran would respond to a U.S.-led intervention in Iraq. 


u 2 
o 8) Iran possesses the ability to raise the costs and consequences of intervention. 


u Ef Many participants felt that Washington should attempt to leverage the crisis to improve 
the present U.S.-Iran relationship. They believe the worst-case scenario is one in which Iran 


undermine public and political will. To preclude this, the United States and its partners 
should ensure that Iran does not support counterproductive activities in Iraq and should 
engage Tehran in a productive fashion wherever possible. ` 


° 4 f Lifting sanctions on Iran may be part of a full Iraq policy. 


ULS) Whether the lifting of U.S. sanctions on Iran will be required to gain Tehran’s 
Cooperation is unclear. Some participants expressed the view that the United States should 
use the possibility of lifting them as an incentive for Iranian cooperation. Other participants 
expressed concer as to how to control Iran in the long term if it continues its support for 
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terrorism, continues WMD programs, and/or exports its revolutionary principles to other 
countries in the region once sanctions are lifted. 


Ambiguous role of Iragi opposition clouds U.S. policy development £87 tr 


° W8 Lack of information on internal Iraqi opposition conditions severely hampers 
contingency planning. 


YX) The United States lacks sufficient information on individuals and groups within Iraq to 
plan for, or respond to, Saddam’s departure. Information for planning and to facilitate dialog 
with key internal groups or individuals is currently lacking; the United States does not have a 

- Clear understanding of their policies and agendas. The intelligence community should - 
initiate actions to determine potential Iraqi leadership groupings that might “naturally” : 
evolve when Saddam departs and to establish the basic criteria and conditions under which 
such individuals or groups should be approached. 


WSS Iraqi exile opposition weaknesses are significant. 


VALS) The debate on post-Saddam Iraq also reveals the paucity of information about the 
potential and capabilities of the extemal Iraqi opposition groups. The lack of intelligence 
Conceming their roles hampers U.S. policy development. Although participants disagreed as 
to whether exiled opposition leaders could be useful during the regime transition period, 
there was no dispute that if the United States were to support them, much must be done in 
order for these groups to be politically credible within Iraq. 


Us The United States should be prepared to initiate, on short notice, a dialog with 
leaders of key ethnic groups within Iraq. : 


\ (8) A variety of power struggles might occur during the early stages of a post-Saddam crisis, 
ike events are likely ee occur rapidly, consideration should be given now to individuals 
and groups and their policies and agendas in order to develop a range of options. To this end, 
the United States should initiate, or at least Prepare to initiate, dialogs with key leaders in the 
PUK, KDP, and Shia tribes as early possible. 


Coalition dialogue should begin immediately (85 Kw 


° Wsy Active support from coalition partners is critical to mission success. š 


he There are many unknowns as to how potential partners think about coalition participation. 


To facilitate rapid reaction, the United States must begin the process of planning for coalition 
Operations and developing the basis for a coalition now. The risks to U.S. regional interests 
are too high and events are likely to unfold too rapidly to wait until the crisis begins. 
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W 
e SÍ Differing visions of a unified Iraq complicate end-state articulation. 


Ussy fhe seminar demonstrated that there are differing visions of what a post-Saddam Iraq 

- “should look like to various coalition partners. These differences will complicate developing 
a common coalition end state, much less reaching consensus on such a state. This will delay 
coalition formation during the critical early stages of the crisis and may complicate exit 
strategies. l 


. Vel Arab coalition may undermine accomplishment of U.S. policy objectives. 


{SYA paradox exposed during the Seminar is that while an Arab coalition will be required for 
legitimacy in the region, such a coalition may make it more difficult for the United States to 
attain its objectives. Solutions envisioned by U.S. coalition partners (especially our Arab 
partners) may be significantly different than those envisioned by U.S. planners. For 
example, the Iraq Liberation Act specifies a democratic outcome that contrasts starkly with 
the predilections of some Arab governments. Also, some participants believe that no Arab 
_ govermmentwillwelcome.the kind of lengthy U.S. presence that would be required to-install—————— 


and sustain a democratic government. 


e Ugyi A long-term, large-scale military intervention may be at odds with many coalition 
partners. 


U (8) The nature of the region’s relationships with the United States and other western nations 
in the post-intervention era are likely to be vastly different. What participants referred to as 
the “Japanese Option,” (long-term presence and directed change) is not likely to be well 
received by coalition partners. Changes that could result from intervention at various levels 
will involve political and military relationships; religious and ethnic conflicts; economic — 
relations; and differing views of social justice. While differences with Arab allies conceming 
the U.S. presence in the region were managed reasonably well in the past (owing in part to 
common threats), intervention in Iraq may alter the way these relationships are handled 
dramatically enough to produce new frictions and conflicts. 


Iraq’s economic viabilty is key to long term regional stabili U 
. Uf Traqi stabilization requires debt/claims forgiveness. 


u 18) Mounting a large intervention will be costly, as regional partners may not be willing to 
reimburse the United States to the extent that they have in the past. One possibility, using 
Iraqi oil revenues to pay for the intervention, would come at the expense of long-term 
reconstitution and may affect regional and global economic stability if oil prices fluctuate too 
rapidly. Also, Iraq still faces claims estimated at $300 billion as a result of its 1990 invasion 
of Kuwait. If these claims are relentlessly pursued, economic recovery, and thus stability, 
may be delayed. Policymakers in the United States and abroad should investigate debt and 
claims forgiveness, as a stable Iraq can evolve only if it is economically viable. 
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WwW 
e 5 The relaxation of economic sanctions early in the crisis may be a key determinant in 
the ability of the United States to influence events in Iraq. 


“A 15 Some seminar participants believed that one of the most important things the United 
States could do to improve its image in the eyes of the Iraqi people would be the AN 
announcement of immediate lifting of economic sanctions early in the transition crisis. The 
United States should expect immediate pressure from others, including coalition members, to 
lift sanctions, even while the outcome of the internal Iraqi situation is unclear. Seizing the 
“high ground” and immediately lifting the sanctions upon a change in the Iraqi regimo—even 
if its policies and orientation are unknown—might be advantageous for U.S. interests. 
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Introduction (U) 


(syn June 28-30, 1999, the United States Central Command (USCENTCOM) sponsored the 
Desert Crossing Seminar. The seminar’s purpose was to identify interagency issues and insights 
on how to manage change in a post-Saddam Iraq. 


(£8) Over 70 participants, including the Department of State, Department of Defense, National 
Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, members of the USCENTCOM staff, and 
component commanders took part. Participants were divided into four teams representing the 
National Security Council (NSC) Principals Committee, the NSC Deputies Committee (Blue 
Teams), other nations (Green Team), and various Iraqi factions (Red Team). 


A KÍ This report, which summarizes the seminar results, is divided into several sections. The first 
section encapsulates significant observations that transcend specific issues. The Second section 
i icipants*-discussions-and-tecommenda tions ‘with respect to-10-specific issues; —————— 
ranging from intervention considerations to end states and exit strategies. Both of these sections 
are linked to the third section, which outlines the general scenario used during the seminar to 
both stimulate and structure discussion. The final section contains information about how the 
seminar was organized and conducted. 


US As noted in the Executive Summary, participants believe that this seminar is merely the 
beginning of more robust discussions of the challenges the United States is likely to face in the 
wake of Saddam Hussein, Although the insights drawn from the seminar are significant, most 
problems remain unsolved and most issues require substantial research and refinement. This 
report is intended to serve as a catalyst for this work. 


Us) These views do not represent consensus of the individual participants, the various 
Departments, agencies, or entities, or the U.S. Government. 
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Section I. Significant Observations (U) 


Us The Desert Crossing Seminar focused on 10 key issues. Discussions generally followed 
- issue descriptions (Section II) and were within the bounds of the scenario (Section III). In 
reviewing the results of these discussions, several themes became clear. The following 
observations amplify these themes, which include planning requirements, management of Iran, 
the role of Iraqi opposition elements, the need to begin developing a coalition now, and 
economic viability as the key to long term stability. 


I. Deliberate planning needs to become interagency (Sf (A 


° ss Development of a Political/Military Plan should begin immediately. 


e nature of the policy debate related to future of U.S. policy on Iraq after the fall of 
Saddam Hussein makes clear that there are a wide variety of positions that will have to be 
0 Yeconciled and managed by senior decision makers, These issues are y contentious 
require full debate and assessment to ensure that all aspects are fully addressed. The Desert 
Crossing Seminar initiated this process, with the understanding of the participants that this 
effort is the beginning, rather than the end. The dimensions of the problem were fully 
exposed in the Desert Crossing Seminar and led the participants to suggest that the | 
development of a Political/Military Plan, as envisioned under the Presidential Decision 
Directive Number 56, should be a priority. This would assist in the expansion of the current 
Department of Defense deliberate planning process to the entire interagency. Among the first 
issues to be addressed would be costs, benefits and risks associated with the choice between 
“Inside-Out” and “Outside-In” Strategies. Additionally, questions related to the lack of 
information on internal Iraqi groups, individuals, and conditions would be addressed, as 
would the likelihood that the “Desert Crossing” concept is not a zero casualty operation. 


e f Regime crisis may require rapid US. action on short notice. 


UIA large number of critical issues will require nearly simultaneous attention of senior 

i decision-makers who will undoubtedly be engaged in other matters when the crisis occurs. 
High priority issues include: ways to demonstrate U.S. leadership and resolve; preempting 
Iraq’s neighbors who might take hostile action; and rapidly formulating clear policy on 
difficult and contentious issues—all on short notice. The seminar concluded that successfully 
addressing these and other issues would benefit from early planning and the identification of 
“Red Lines,” the crossing of which is likely to lead to U.S. reaction (to include the possibility 
of American troops on the ground in Iraq). Seminar discussions indicated that Red Lines 
may include among other factors: the potential for a large scale humanitarian crisis; the use 
of Weapons of Mass Destruction or a credible threat that such use was imminent; a credible 
threat of an Iraqi attack on its neighbors; and a credible threat that neighboring states might 
take advantage of internal disorder to attack Iraq, especially if such an attack were likely to 
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produce regional instability or result in a fragmented Iraq. Investing the time and other 
resources to consider these issues and develop a range of options for coping with them now 
will save time and contribute to the most effective and efficient achievement of U.S. goals 
when the crisis occurs. i 


. WisyRegime change may not enhance regional stability. 


lA (SF It often seems that Saddam Hussein is the source of all instability in the Gulf region. 
However, Iraq in Saddam’s wake is likely to be unstable and this instability may spread if not 
properly managed. For example, Iraq’s neighbors may seek to take advantage of this period 
of uncertainty. Or, the country could fragment along religious and/or ethnic lines. Or, 
intemal forces could create domestic and regional chaos as they bid for power. Each of these 
will adversely affect regional stability and may require a U.S.-led response. Even when civil 
order is restored and borders are secured, the shape and type of the post-Saddam regime 
could be problematio—especially if perceived as weak or out-of-step with the prevailing 
structure of neighboring governments. The presence of a government-that may be more 
representative (i.e., democratic) in its decision-making functions than any of its neighbo 


oer: UY 





western-style democracy may not engender long term stability without considerable , 
stabilization, preparation, and long-term sustainment. Political-military planners developing 
courses of action for U.S. response should not ignore these potential outcomes nor should 
they assume that Saddam’s departure will mark a new period of regional stability. 


. Lisi WMD issues warrant additional attention. 


UÍ Seminar discussions, especially those conducted in the Red Team, concluded that U.S. 
policy and reaction to the use of WMD against U.S. forces, U.S. citizens, or allies and 
coalition partners was clear. However, the U.S. policy for responding to the possibility of 
Iraqi use of WMD under other circumstances and against other targets is murky and probably 
does not address the full range of situations. For example, what would U.S. policy and 
response be if an Iraqi faction or military leader employed WMD against an ethnic group as 

- part of the power struggle? Or, if an Iraqi faction or military leader employs WMD against a 
competing faction or organization? Or, if an Iraqi faction or military leader employs WMD 
against a non-coalition or non-ally neighbor (e.g., Iran or Syria)? Although the likelihood of 
WMD use by Iraq under this scenario was hotly debated, U.S. planners and policy makers 
should review various WMD situations and options now. The scale, scope, and nature of 

_ Such use (and likely retaliation) should be a key consideration in any response. 


I. Management of Iran is critical to mission success {S) “ 


e Mesh] Iran’s anti-Americanism could be enflamed by a U.S.-led intervention in Iraq. : 
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forces into Iraq would exacerbate worries in Tehran, as would the installation ofa pro- 
Western government in Baghdad that would be “anti-Iran.” Thus, a crisis of this magnitude 
would be of great concern to Iran. More than any other country in the region, the principals 
Were most concerned by how Iran would respond to a U.S.-led intervention in Iraq. 


ve 0 
o {8J Iran possesses the ability to raise the costs and consequences of intervention. 





d a AT) H , t 
Iraq. These steps include diplomatic overtures and appropriate force protection activities. 


v 
. SSI Lifting sanctions on Iran may be a Part of a full Iraq policy. 


I. Ambiguous role of Iraqi opposition clouds U.S. policy development fs] “A. 


° Us Lack of information on internal Iraqi opposition conditions severely hampers 
contingency planning. 


U 48) Many participants continuously expressed the view that the United States lacks sufficient 
information on individuals, groups, and/or elements within Iraq to plan for, or respond to, 
Saddam’s departure. HUMINT and other intelligence on, and direct dialog with, potential 
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these groups would likely ask of the United States (or others) under a variety of conditions, 
including what they might in return for supporting the coalition. 


gj Iraqi exile opposition weaknesses are significant. 


U (SY The nature of the current debate on post-Saddam Iraq reveals a similar lack of — 
understanding concerning the potential and capabilities of the external Iraqi opposition 
groups. Some participants indicated willingness to provide strong support for the exiled 
opposition, while acknowledging that they were uncertain of the strength and popularity of 

- these groups inside Iraq. Others disputed the efficacy of depending on the exile groups 
entirely. The lack of clarity about external opposition groups and agreement concerning their 
roles hampers U.S. policy development. Although participants argued that exiled opposition 
leaders could be useful during the regime transition period, there is no dispute that much 
must be done to ensure their political credibility within Iraq. It may also be possible that 






o leaders 1n A PAOCIS 





femal c ma nd rather than DECOMmngs ts S 
emselves. Many participants were concerned that actions taken by the United States to 
increase the credibility of the opposition may have the opposite effect. In addition, some 
- participants highlighted a “disconnect” between the requirements of the Iraqi Liberation Act 
and policy implementation. These participants stressed the need for clear statements of 
policy from the opposition groups so that the United States can better determine if the 
provision of assistance will further U.S. objectives. 


A ‘sf The United States should be prepared to initiate, on short notice, a dialog with 
leaders of key ethnic groups within Iraq. 


U BS. A variety of power struggles will occur during the early stages of a post-Saddam crisis. 
Contestants will likely come from the Ba’ath Party, Republican Guard, Iraqi army, and 
members of Saddam’s inner circle. Participants generally believed that ethnic groups or 
leaders of ethnic groups would primarily attempt to improve their position relative to those 
vying for power rather than attempting large-scale revolts. Equally important, events are 
likely to occur in a much shorter time period than that portrayed by the scenario. This argues 
for detailed consideration, a priori, of the various individuals and groups and their policies 
and agendas so that the United States will have a range of previously developed options and 
responses. To this end, the United States should identify and initiate, or be prepared to 
initiate, dialogs with key leaders in the PUK, KDP, and Shia tribes as early possible. Such i 
discussions will help to determine with whom the United States could “deal” with, what their 
positions relative to a change in leadership might be, and what concessions might be 
required. 


Coalition dialogue should immediatel lA 


° “oss Active support from coalition partners is critical to mission success. 
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uef ‘There are many unknowns as to how Arab regimes will think about coalition participation 
under the circumstances described in the scenario. To facilitate rapid reaction when the time 
comes, the United States must begin the process of planning for coalition operations and 
developing the basis for a coalition now. The risks to U.S. regional interests gre too high and 
events are likely to unfold too rapidly to wait until the crisis begins. The benefits of 
achieving early coalition agreements are likely to outweigh any disadvantages that may occur 
through leaks back to Saddam. In fact, it may be worth considering a public announcement 
that the planning for such a scenario has begun in order to encourage regional and other 


governments to discuss this issue with the United States. 


. “shi Differing visions of a unified Iraq complicate end-state articulation. 


Ls The Desert Crossing Seminar demonstrated that there are differing visions of what a post- 
Saddam Iraq should look like to various coalition partners. These differences will complicate 
developing a common coalition end state, much less reaching consensus on it. This will 

delay coalition formation during the critical early stages of the crisis. As part of initial 
conversatio s with potentia alition partner p i ates should cons! > 


MUG D ` IM EA ares 
views of an acceptable end state and identify red lines and potential compromises. 





° Vsí Arab coalition may undermine accomplishment of U.S. policy objectives. 


‘A critical paradox exposed during the Seminar was that while an Arab coalition will be 

required for legitimacy in the region, such a coalition may make it more difficult for the 

_ United States to attain its objectives. The solutions envisioned by our coalition partners 
especially our Arab partners may be significantly different than those envisioned by U.S. 
goals and interests. For example, the Iraq Liberation Act specifies a democratic outcome that 
contrasts starkly with traditional Arab governments in the region. A number of participants 
were concemed, as noted in the following paragraph, that no Arab government would : 
welcome the lengthy U.S. presence that would be required to install and sustain a democratic 
government and might openly object to the idea of democratic government itself. 


° Ves A long-term, large-scale military intervention may be at odds with many coalition 
partners. 


L£5Í The nature of the region’s relationships with the United States and other west nations 
in the post-intervention era are likely to be vastly different than they are now. During the 
operation, coalition dynamics are likely to be different depending on ultimate intervention 
goals. What participants referred to as the “Japanese Option” (long-term presence and 
directed change), while at the extreme end of the spectrum, is not likely to be well received 
by coalition partners. Even less drastic approaches for dealing with anticipated refuges flows 
and humanitarian concerns, while likely to be better received than long term occupation, 
would significantly impact Iraq’s neighbors with potentially destabilizing results for U.S. 
relationships with regional and other Middle Eastern states. The roles of coalition forces 
during the intervention may also be sticking points. Changes that could result from 
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intervention at various levels will involve political and military relationships; religious and 
ethnic conflicts; economic relations; and differing. views of social justice. While differences 
with Arab allies concerning the U.S. presence in the region were managed reasonably well in 
the past (owing in part to common threats), intervention in Iraq may alter the way these 
relationships are handled dramatically enough to produce new frictions and conflicts. 


V. Jraq’s economic viabilty is key to long term regional stability (gy 


e Wsriragl stabilization requires debt/claims forgiveness. 


Uggs Mounting a large intervention will be costly. Regional partners such as Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait may not be willing to reimburse the United States for its expenses to the extent that 
they have in the past. One view is that the costs of the intervention should be covered 
through Iraqi oil sales, and bringing Iraq’s oil and gas online may not be especially difficult. 
However, using Iraqi oil revenues to pay for the intervention will come at the expense of 


OO Tai 





a p ’ x UT] a 8 5 p SLAD ` Q d hd At a X 
Significantly, Iraq still faces claims estimated at $300 billion as a result of its 1990 invasion 
of Kuwait. If these claims are relentlessly pursued, economic recovery, and thus stability, 
may be delayed. A stable Iraq can evolve only if it is economically viable. Policymakers in 
the United States and abroad should investigate debt and claims forgiveness to improve 
chances for long term regional stability. 


e “ss The relaxation of economic sanctions early in the crisis may be a key determinant in 
the ability of the United States to influence events in Iraq. 


U $8) Some seminar participants believed that one of the most important things the United 
States could do to improve its image in the eyes of the Iraqi people would be the ; 
announcement of immediate lifting of economic sanctions early in the transition crisis. The 
United States should consider now what its position on sanctions will be when the current 
regime collapses. Key considerations include whether or not the sanctions hinge on Saddam 
and the nature of popular expectations for the lifting of sanctions. As part of their charge to 
represent the post-Saddam power structure, the Iraq Red Team argued that the longer y 
economic sanctions were kept in place following Saddam’s departure, the more the Iraqi 
people will resent the United States. This perception will make U.S. efforts to exert a 
positive influence in Iraq—and perhaps the region—more difficult. The United States should 
expect immediate pressure from others, including coalition members, to lift sanctions, even 
while the outcome of the internal Iraqi situation is still unclear. Seizing the “high ground” 
and immediately lifting the sanctions upon a change in the Iraqi regime—even if its policies 
and orientation are unknown—might be advantageous for U.S. interests. 
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Section I. Issue-Specific Insights (U) 


M The seminar provided 10 specific questions for participants to consider in light of the 
scenario (Section III). These issues are: ` 


1. What are the key U.S. decision points and conditions for intervention? (8). 

2. How do we manage Iraq’s neighbors and other influential states? £8) “~ 

3. How do we build and maintain the coalition? (3) 4 

4. What are the major refugee assistance challenges external to Iraq? {8f U 

5. What is the appropriate role for co-opted elements of Iraqi military power? (SY (1 

6. How do we contain Shia and Kurdish threats to the stability of Iraq and prevent 

fragmentation? Ww 

7. What is the cee in establishing a transitional government in Iraq? (8) 1 u 

8. How do we synchronize humanitarian assistance, civilian, and military activities 

during combat and/or peace enforcement operations? U 

9. How do we re-establish civil order in the wake of combat operations? (Sy UC 
0 What is the U.S, oxit strategy-andlong-term-presen i 


(U) This section summarizes the issue-specific insights that emerged from discussions by the 
Principals Team following the presentation of each Deputies’ Team briefing. (Briefing slides 
from the Blue, Green, and Red Teams can be found in Appendices E-H, Volume II.) Following 
cach summary of the principals’ discussion is a synopsis of additional insights from the 
Deputies’ examination of the particular issue. 


Y {BÝ Question 1. What are the key U.S, decision points and conditions for intervention? 


Uysya central aspect of managing the post-Saddam crisis described in the scenario hinges on 
making appropriate and timely decisions about intervention. Identifying key decision and trigger 
points is especially important if the United States is to proactively protect its interests in the 
region as well as take a leadership role. The participants expressed their understanding of the 
importance of identifying the conditions under which the United States might intervene and the 
relevant decisions that must be made prior to intervention. 


(1 $85 The principals began their discussion of Issue 1 by defining their desired end-state: 


. Us Iraq should remain unified. 
_ * U £8) The Government of Iraq should observe its international obligations (e.g., WMD) and 
- subscribe to international norms (e.g., decent treatment of its own people, recognition of 
She id 
® aq must not be threatening to its neighbors. 
e UE ea should be a stable country. 
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VES The principals also agreed that U.S. end state objectives and “Red Lines” in Iraq would 
remain unchanged from current policy given an end to Saddam's regime. Some participants 
suggested that to reduce Iraqi repression of Shia in the south, the United States should consider 
drawing Red Lines for Iraqi ground forces as was done in the north, even though it may draw 
U.S. forces into Iraq to enforce them. 


TS Concem was expressed that one or more of Iraq’s neighbors (e.g., Turkey, Iran) might 
intervene in (and even fragment) Iraq if an absence of power in Baghdad is perceived. When Iraq 
was a powerful force in the region, it served as a balance to many competing interests. The y 
principals viewed the environment surrounding the implosion of the regime in Baghdad as highly 
tempting to Iraq’s neighbors. In the north, for example, Turkey might make an aggressive push 
to crush the PKK and preempt any Kurdish attempt to break away from Iraq and establish a 
Kurdish state. In the east, Iran might consider a move against opposition groups based in Iraq, 
such as the Mujahidin el-Khaq (MEK). One of the first actions that the United States should 
consider taking in such a situation is to engage Iraq's neighbors at all levels to persuade or deter 
them from taking any unilateral action in Iraq. 


The isolation of esents a contradiction for Arab countries in the region who are 
between fears of Baghdad’s military adventurism and concern for welfare of the people ofa 
fellow Arab and Muslim country. Some even desire Iraq’s swift rehabilitation so that it may- 
serve as a counterbalance to Iran. The death of Saddam Hussein and the subsequent assumption 
of power by his son (or any another member of the “regime”) could lead to a desire by Iraq’s 
neighbors, including coalition members, to see how events play out or allow time for an Arab 
solution. The United States may see a desire emerge in the region and in Europe that the , 
sanctions and policies of containment be lifted as a gesture of goodwill to the new leadership 
regardless of its makeup. ; 


WS Participants observed that the United States needs to be prepared for a variety of succession 
scenarios by defining what constitutes an acceptable level of “regime change” (e.g., not just 
Saddam, but his family and associates). For example, are subsequent Iraqi leaders given the 
benefit of doubt to redefine Iraq’s political and military posture in the region? What should the 
United States communicate to the Iraq Liberation Act-supported groups? The principals felt that 
the United States should embark immediately on a dialogue with relevant world and regional 
actors to raise this issue and determine the range of possible responses to the situation in Iraq for 
the short term. ` l 


U8Í Even in the absence of a clear collapse of all authority in Iraq, the United States should be 
prepared to allay regional allies’ concerns by positioning a Desert Thunder-like force in the area. 
However, arriving at a consensus on what events would trigger specific types of U.S.-led 
military intervention was difficult. Mission goals might range from providing limited 
humanitarian assistance, protection of civilians (e.g., Kurds or Shia) from a government- 
offensive, striking at WMD capabilities, to removal of the post-Saddam regime. 


WS Waiting for an Arab coalition to take an effective lead in Iraq was considered by the 
principals not to be a suitable option (might be “stuck” with Saddam’s sons or his associates). 
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However, Arab involvement was considered necessary for the legitimacy of any intervention. 
Some participants felt that a U.S. commitment to use ground forces would be a pre-condition to 
gaining any Arab coalition partners. Iraq’s neighbors have been hesitant about an incremental 
and prolonged military escalation that would lead to discontent in their streets. If there is to be 
Arab buy-in for a military interverition beyond limited humanitarian goals, the United States 
must be able to commit to a large-scale, decisive mission that would include substantial ground - 
forces. However, Arab partners will likely push for limited objectives and duration. 


Us) The principals did express concern at being drawn into a ground mission in Iraq. At present, 
the United States already has a military presence in the region and flies daily into Iraqi airspace. 
The situation described in Move 1 of the scenario contains a high degree of fluidity and 
uncertainty. A military buildup will likely be necessary to protect Iraq’s neighbors from possible 
cross-border military actions taken during the final throes of the regime in Baghdad, address 
possible refugee flows and displaced persons, prevent the fragmentation of Iraq, or deter other 
countries (e.g., neighbors, Russia, China, et al) from intervening. Any of these possibilities 
could lead to a decision to cross into Iraq on the ground. In addition to being prepared to move 
militarily, the United States should be prepared early on to embark on a strong sustained 
diplomatic offensive to accomplish U.S. goals and gain the widest 
responding to various scenarios in Iraq. 





Use) The principals drafted the following criteria for success if the United States were to embark 
ona large-scale and decisive intervention: 


. 18) The destruction of Iraq’s WMD capabilities atime 

e\\ 8) An Iraqi military restructured around regular Iraqi army, incorporating or eliminating 
the mukhabarat (domestic intelligence services) and the Republican Guard 

. A stabilized and growing oil economy oe 

. An Iraqi government that observes its international obligations and subscribes to 
international norms. - 


(U) Additional Comments: 


ne 


LEÍ Deputies Committee Blue Teams looked at this issue in much the same way. All 

three teams began with an examination of U.S. interests and potential end states. There 

was general agreement among the Blue Teams that Iraq’s territorial integrity should be 
maintained; that Iraq’s WMD capabilities should be dismantled and that any attempt to 
use WMD should be met with an appropriate military response; and that humanitarian 
disasters brought on by sudden regime change should be prevented or alleviated. There 
was consensus that the United States would not intervene without coalition support 
except under the most dire circumstances such as WMD use or catastrophic humanitarian 
disaster. One team believed that U.S. interests were important enough to intervene ifone 
of Irag's neighbors attacked Iraq during the post-Saddam crisis. 


AA 
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USS) Blue Team recommendations for immediate actions based on the scenario were to 
begin the process to move troops to the region; begin to build a coalition; conduct 
diplomatic initiatives to restrain mischievous neighbors; begin a public diplomacy 
campaign; and make preparations to deal with humanitarian crises both unilaterally and 
as part of and in cooperation with international organizations. 


lA 
SS Question 2. How do we manage Iraq’s neighbors and other influential states? 


LSJ The principals were most concerned with managing the potential for Turkish and Iranian 
strikes into Iraq. Both of these countries may perceive both threats and opportunities following 
the passing of Saddam and instability in Baghdad. Move 2 of the scenario suggested that the 
Kurds in the north might initiate an offensive against Iragi forces and that in the south tensions 
were at an all-time high as the Iraqi military commander brutally crushed Shia opposition. 
Concurrently, Iran moved forces close to the border with Iraq and mobilized several divisions 
elsewhere in the country. These developments were perceived as highly threatening to regional 
Stability, a top U.S. objective. 


Turkey. In the north, some principals suggested that Kurdish forces would be able to hold 
their own against Iraqi forces, especially if the no-fly zone remained in force. However, Turkey 
has long been highly concerned with any possibility of Kurdish independence, even in northern 
Iraq. Over the past decade, Turkey has repeatedly struck at PKK positions in Iraq. The , 
mobilization of Kurdish forces against Iraq might be scen as both a threat and an opportunity for 
Turkey to militarily act in Iraq in order to protect its own interests. The principals agreed that an 
early U.S. objective should be the management of Turk-Kurd relations to keep the situation from 
escalating, and to address potential Kurdish refugees fleeing toward Turkey. 


Iran. The question of how best to manage U.S. interests with Iran preoccupied the principals 
for most of the discussion. There was consensus that Iran did have “valid” interests at stake 
because of events in Iraq; Baghdad has been the largest regional threat to Iran and hosts , 
opposition groups such as the MEK. Perhaps the greatest fear in Tehran conceming this scenario 
is that the United States would install a western-oriented (therefore anti-Iran) regime in Baghdad, 
continue to tolerate and even support Iranian opposition groups, and place Shia holy sites in- 
western hands, Although it was suggested that Iran might determine it could reap greater gains 
by sitting on the sidelines, the possibility that Tehran would consider at least some level of 
intervention was believed by the principals to be real. 


Ugg Debate persisted over how best to ensure that Iran not come into conflict with U.S. interests 
or forces. On one side were those who felt that Iran should be informed in the strongest 
language that intervention in Iraq would not be tolerated—the buildup of U.S. forces in the 
region would underscore Washington’s determination to oppose any intervention. The size and 
power of such a force would be sobering for any advocate of military adventurism in Tehran 
(and may also be threatening). On the other side, many participants felt it would be 
advantageous to at least explore the convergence of U.S.-Iranian interests, especially when U.S. 
end state objectives outlined earlier might coincide with Iran’s regional interests. At best, the 
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success of such a dialogue might lead to new opportunities in bilateral understanding, 
Nonetheless, enticing Iran’s cooperation—to remain on the sidelines at a minimum—was more 
likely to result from diplomatic engagement, rather than from demarches, Even if Iran did not 
directly intervene in Iraq, confronting opposition groups or U.S. forces, it possesses the 
capability to easily distract U.S. forces and policymakers in more indirect ways. 


partner similar to how Russia is being handled in Kosovo. Tehran does have one of the more 
Positive records in the region of assisting refugees that have crossed over from Iraq. Whether the 
lifting of US sanctions on Iran would be required to gain Tehran’s cooperation is unclear. — 
Concern was strongly expressed as to how to deal with Iran once sanctions are lifted, especially 
if it maintains its support for terrorism, continues to build its WMD program, and exports the 
Principles of its revolution to other countries in the region. Just as strong, however, was the 


(637 One Possibility raised during the principals’ discussion was treating Iran as a non-coalition 


cooperative manner should not be missed. Whether such actions would result ina long-term 
change for the better in the Iran-U.S. paradigm is unclear. However, not expending the effort to 


elicit Iranian cooperation would likely raise the possibility of Tehran using asymmetric methods 
fo impede and disrupt the deployment and employment of U.S. forces and to oppose U.S, efforts 
to encourage the creation of a western-oriented government in Baghdad. More so than any other 


country in the region, mismanagement of Iran, with all its capabilities and possible intentions, 
could be disastrous for the United States and the coalition. 


|, £89 The Principals also recognized the rivalries and animosities that have erupted over the years 
between Iraq and Syria and Jordan. The United States should undertake appropriate diplomatic 
efforts to ensure that Damascus and Amman not undertake any unilateral interventions into Iraq. 


(©) Additional Comments: 


LES The Deputies Team that considered this question began with the underlying a. 
` assumption that maintaining Iraq’s territorial integrity was the most important objective. 
Their deliberations centered around ways to co-opt neighbors to ensure that Iraq was not . 
subjected to pressures that would ultimately result in fragmentation. In doing so, they 
tended to examine neighboring states in terms of the threats they posed. In the case of 
` Turkey, the team acknowledged that Turkish support for U.S. policy objectives was 
critical, both from military (basing) and political (international support) perspectives. 
Turkish intervention against the Kurds while the United States was attempting to restore 
order in the south was considered a serious threat. To pa FE even = team 
advocated giving Turkey a guarantee that the United States would no support an 
independent Kurdistan, that it would insist on a regime in Baghdad friendly to Ankara, 
that it would not interfere in Turkish handling of their internal Kurdish problem; and that 
the United States would provide support for a Trans-Caspian oil pipeline. 


VW 8h In terms of Iran, the Blue Team concluded that Iranian support for U.S. 
intervention—or at least non-interference with it—was critical to long term success. 
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They recommended that the United States use diplomatic means to convince the Iranians 
that the U.S. action (involving up to 300,000 ground troops in the region) was not 
threatening to Iranian sovereignty. The team believed that the Saudis mightbe 
instrumental in doing this. The United States should also build a broad-based coalition to 
demonstrate to the Iranians that support for the intervention was widespread, The team 
believed that U.S. assurances to Iran that the Shias in southern Iraq would be protected 
and provided for would help to keep Iran out. Finally, the team suggested that lifting 


sanctions on Iran might help also. 


The team believed that Jordan would support U.S. actions, especially if Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia did. Offers of economic assistance would help cement their support. The 
U.S. would have to convince the Saudis that the intervention was in their best interests to 
gain their support. One way of doing that was to point out the dangers of an Iran- 
dominated “independent” Shia state on the Saudi border. 


LEÍ Question 3. How do we build and maintain the coalition? 

Events in post-Saddam Iraq may not generate as much concern among potential coalition 
partners as did the invasion of Kuwait in 1990. On the other hand, many countries may become 
quite concerned by the tun of events and desire to play a role in the outcome. Whether the many 
competing interests can be forged together to establish an effective coalition was the next 
discussion issue the principals addressed. 


US) The principals discussed two types of coalitions. One is a broad-based coalition to provide 
humanitarian assistance. This type of coalition is likely to be the easiest to form politically. The 
second type of coalition would be one aimed at forcing a regime change in Baghdad or using 
military force to support one of the internal Iraq groups or elements in seizing or solidifying 
power. Support for such actions would likely involve much narrower coalition participation. 
The goals of such a coalition could be very contentious, even for neighboring countries that 


would welcome the end of Saddam’s reign. 


u (5 Establishing a coalition for humanitarian assistance would be relatively casy for many 
countries to accept. The desire of many throughout the region and the world is to alleviate the 
suffering of the Iraqi people today regardless of attitude toward Saddam. Should situations such 
as those posited in the Desert Crossing Seminar scenario occur, some of Iraq’s neighbors may 


wish to see a more aggressive program of humanitarian assistance launched within Iraq to 
prevent external refugee flows. 

Building and maintaining a coalition for regime change will be challenging and dependent . 
upon the threat perception of Iraq's neighbors to unfolding events. Some states, such as Jordan, 
have indicated their interest in full participation with U.S. forces in a future coalition, Most will 
be extremely hesitant about joining forces to intervene in Iraq. Many principals, however , felt 
that if the United States presented the “Desert Crossing” concept during consultations with Arab 
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allies, the latter would come on board once they realized that the United States was serious about 
the size and decisiveness of its force, 


Wes The principals acknowledged that most challenging would be the difficulty of r ecruiting 
coalition partners for a missión advertised as humanitarian and then trying to upgrade it to an 
intervention or regime changing force at a later date. 


(U) Additional Comments: 


US The Deputies Committee that considered this question believed that a coalition could 
be built around humanitarian concerns initially. They noted that even for humanitarian 
operations, the United States would be expected to safeguard both refugee camps and the 
nations providing assistance, which would involve commitment of military forces. They 

7 also noted that coalition humanitarian efforts would be difficult to organize in arcas 
where fighting was ongoing between Iraqi factions. Most potential coalition partners 
would be reluctant to take the risks associated with providing relief in the midst of 
combat zones. 





WE The team postulated that beginning with a humanitarian assistance effort might be a 
viable way to build a coalition for later military operations inside Iraq. This concept 
would involve using aid as a way to gain initial support and entry and then expanding the 
coalition and the mission if required. In discussing this point, the team concluded that, if 
combat operations were required, it was likely that some Arab states, the United f 
Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand would participate. Other nations would continue 
to provide humanitarian assistance and political legitimacy. A number of participants 
concluded that the United Nations should have no role in combat operations and no 
command and control role in humanitarian operations. 


As the coalition forms, the Deputies believe it will be difficult to keep France, Russia, 
and China out if they want to participate. Blocking their entry could create problems in 
the UN Security Council. Yet allowing them to participate may create another set of 
problems within the coalition. The team felt that France would be most interested in 
lifting sanctions on Iraq almost immediately. China is most likely to support 

` humanitarian efforts, but will attempt to block combat operations. Russia is likely to be 
the most troublesome and will most likely follow a course that ensures it has good 
relations with a follow-on regime and guarantees payment of Iraqi debts. The United 
States must be prepared to manage these nations to allow them to achieve at least some of 
their goals without becoming disruptive. The team noted that the United States should 
develop a management plan for these and other nations in the coalition well in advance. 


(8 Question 4. What are the major refugee assistance challenges external to Iraq? 
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Humanitarian problems of serious proportions may occur in the immediate post-Saddam 
period. The violence and instability detailed in the scenario may become the trigger for 
thousands of Iraqis, weakened by years of debilitating sanctions, to flee their homes. Other 
catalysts may be the failure of essential public services (including food distribution) due to either 
the collapse of the regime, internal fighting, or as a result of coalition military action. 


(en The humanitarian lessons from Desert Storm were at the forefront of the principals’ 
discussion. Participants recalled that the Saudis were highly resistant to allowing refugees to 
enter their country and that they pushed to have the camps established on the Iraqi side of the 
border. In the north, Turkey was equally resistant to opening its doors to Kurdish refugees 

` fleeing the conflict. Jordan, which allowed tens of thousands of refugees to seek shelter, 
expended scarce resources to take care of them. Iran also assisted refugees, but like Jordan, did 
not receive any substantial international financial or material support. Kuwait is anxious about 
the possibility of destabilizing refugee flows, as they are already a “minority” within their own 
country. The willingness of countries that would be the destination of refugee flows to provide 
assistance corresponds directly to the amount of support the United States, the coalition, and the 
world commit in advance. 


W £8) To plan effectively, the U.S. military would want to have as much advanced notice as 


possible concerning its role in humanitarian relief because of the direct impact on military 
operations. A high level of urgency for the humanitarian mission would compete with air and 
sea lift resources assigned to supporting United States and coalition forces, and would 
complicate the mission those personnel could perform. 


j UET The principals expressed their desire to see as much involvement from regional and 7 
international organizations as possible in assisting the Iraqi people through any internal crisis. 
However, the ability of these organizations to deal with the potential magnitude of the Iraqi 
humanitarian problem was questioned by some and needs to be assessed. The principals also 
concurred with the suggestion that, for political reasons, regional organizations should be 
encouraged to take a leading role, as opposed to subsuming them in a U.S.-led humanitarian 
assistance mission. 


(U) Additional Comments: 


Y ASS The Deputies Team that considered this question noted that it was necessary to craft 
an end state early on that did not invoke more commitments and requirements than could 
be managed effectively. They noted that planners should consider that a commitment to 
a quick return of refugees would require enough resources to ensure a rapid solution to 
Iraq’s internal problems. On the other hand, a willingness to delay refugee return would 
require long term commitments from host nations. 


UL 181 The team felt that any U.S. involvement in humanitarian operations should be 
preceded by using the PDD 56 process to determine who will be in charge of the effort 
(U.S. political representative, CINC, the UN, etc.) and how to transfer U.S. 
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responsibilities as the military portion of the operation winds down. Participants noted 

` that some U.S. government entities might object to implementing PDD 56 because they 

view it as infringement on their prerogatives. They also noted that while the military 15 
staffed to continuously plan, other departments and agencies are not. Thus, 
implementing PDD 56 might be viewed as a detractor from the requirements to manage 
ongoing crises. 


WS The team also noted that some form of military intervention would be necessary 

to support humanitarian assistance efforts. This will be true even if the United 

Nations or another international organization leads the effort. The team believed that Iran 
would have to be carefully managed during humanitarian assistance operations. They 
reasoned that the more Shia refugees Iran accepted and cared for, the greatet the 


justification Iran would have for a seat at the table and a vote in the final settlement. 


_ Ass Another dilemma the United States could face is if a replacement dict 0° emerges 

_” who was linked to the previous regime responsible for creating the humanitarian disaster 
that necessitated U.S. involvement. They indicated that this might prove to be an 
innable contradiction.” This concern should be considered during plannin 

committing assets to a humanitarian operation. 


g before _ 





Vl g Question 5, What is the appropriate role for co-opted elements of Iraqi military power? 


MS Perhaps the most direct threats to U.S. and coalition forces are Iraqi forces—the army and the 

Republican Guard. The scenario provided for the possibilities that some Iraqi elements might 

engage coalition forces, others would canton themselves, and some might even offer to 

cooperate. As the intervention evolved from peacemaking to developing and sustaining @ 
transitional government, the principals briefly discussed the existence of the large and still 
capable Iraqi force and how it may impact on rebuilding efforts and reconstitution. 


h The principals spoke of the need for a post-crisis Iraq to be able to defend its long borders. 
Although many desire to see Iraq’s military under civilian control within a participatory | 
governmental system, the principals indicated that such a structure would not be possible in the 

near term. In fact, the principals accepted an analysis concluding that restructuring and re- 
equipping Iraq’s military might not even be necessary for the protection of legitimate national 
security concems. 


Ww gy The principals discussed a recommendation that exiled Iraqi military leaders play an integral 
role in the execution of the intervention. They could serve as critical players and partners for the 
coalition during confrontations with Iraqi units. Some participants argued that the so-called 
“inside-out” strategy (allowing an Iraqi leader to emerge rather than being installed by the 
coalition) was the only viable option. The principals concluded that co-opting Iraqi forces would 
` be useful, but the details required further discussion. 
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(U) Additional Comments: 


S85" The Blue Team noted that the inside-out approach was probably the most viable and 
that the United States should recruit or establish contact with possible post-Saddam 
leaders early. They also noted that the chief problem with this approach is that the 
United States does not have enough information about potential leaders to make effective 
overtures. 


) The team also discussed the fact that the value of co-opting Iraqi units depended on 
the overall goals and how far into Iraq the United States and the coalition were prepared 
to go to achieve them. The level of co-opting and cooperating with Iraqi forces may 
mean that we will not be able to achieve all of our objectives and might lead to creation 
of a less-than-desirable post-Saddam state. 


U $8) Another concern discussed by the team was the need to ensure that co-opting did 
not unnecessarily antagonize Kurd and Shia leaders. Many of these leaders and 
their constituencies will have legitimate grievances against Saddam’s military 
commanders. The coalition must be careful in agreeing to deals with Iragi officers 
that it does not provoke additional instability. 


W {Sf Question 6. How do we contain Shia and Kurdish threats to the stability of Iraq and 
prevent fragmentation? 


48) As occurred in many previous crises in Iraq, this scenario offered the possibility that Kurdish 

and Shia actions would threaten to “Balkanize” or fragment the country. Participants grappled 
with the complex challenges posed by trying to balance the legitimate needs of the Kurds and the 
Shia against the desire to have a stable unified Iraq that would serve as a pillar of regional 
stability. | 


Iran was the country considered by the principals to be most interested in seeing Iraq become 
weak and fragmented, contrary to U.S. interests. Tehran has long considered Iraq a major 
competitor and threat in the region. Iran has provided financial and material backing to a 
number of opposition groups operating against Baghdad. In addition, the prospect of a westem 
oriented government in Iraq could prompt Iran to aggressively support elements that would 
fragment the country. 


Kw KS) Of all the various groups in Iraq, the Kurds were deemed most likely to act to further cement 
their separation from Baghdad. Some participants felt that a federalist model could provide 
sufficient protection of Kurdish concerns to keep the country unified. However, the more 
protracted and violent the internal Iraqi crisis becomes, the more likely the Kurds would be to 
seek a separate Kurdish state. l . 


la £8) To date, the United States has acquiesced to Turkey’s “security zone” in northern Iraq. The 
principals expressed concern that under this type of scenario, Ankara may decide to become 
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more aggressive in its presence in Iraq if it perceives an increase in Kurdish separatist sentiment. 
The fear is that a Turkish move to occupy northern Iraq to prevent its fragmentation into an 
independent state would be viewed by Arab allies as the fragmentation of Iraq. Principals 
expressed the view that the United States should avoid becoming linked to any perception that it 
is aligned with moves to fragment Iraq as Arab coalition support would likely dissolve. 


(U) Additional Comments: 


la 48) The Blue Team that discussed this issue concluded that preventing Shias and Kurds 
from breaking away depended on ensuring that their needs were satisfied by a post- 
Saddam regime. The team felt that the Shia consider themselves to be Iragis and would 
only reluctantly secede if they felt a new government would not be responsive to their 
needs. In the case of both the Kurds and the Shias, the team felt their was value in 
establishing local governments in these areas as soon as possible and then tying them into 
the central government when practical. Taking this path will require strengthening Shia 
Aa Kurd bargaining positions so that a natural balance of power occurs between all 

ons, 





87 Achieving this balance depends on a broad-based representative government. It could 
also be stimulated by reconstruction packages that have reintegration and ethnic/religious 
Protection requirements, Also, the United States would almost certainly have to engage 
Iran to ensure that it did not interfere with attempts to establish a balance. The team felt 
this was important because only Iran would benefit from a fragmented Iraq and Tehran 
— try to achieve that end by fomenting and supporting rebellion among either Shias 
or Kurds. 


ke 48) Question 7. What is the U.S. role in establishing a transitional government in Iraq? 


SIA some point in the scenario, it may be necessary for a transitional government to assume. 
authority in Iraq in order to move the country closer to stability and normalcy. The form and 
nature of such a government could have significant implications for U.S. objectives and 
Commitments in Iraq as well as in the region. Coalition partners and neighboring states are also 
likely to have differing interests in a transitional government, and the conflicts over the form and 
orientation of such a government might threaten coalition cohesion. 


L, S85 The principals debated the virtues of letting an Iraqi leader emerge to take control of a 
transitional government (“inside-out”) versus imposing an interim civil-military authority over 
the country (“outside-in”). Participants observed that there is a fundamental and potentially 
disruptive difference between Iraqi leadership that would be internally acceptable to the likely 
power brokers as opposed to a leadership that would be acceptable to the United States-or the 
coalition. Some participants argued that the “Bosnia model,” or inside-out, may provide the best 
Opportunity to exit Iraq in a reasonable amount of time despite risk of a successor no better than 
Saddam. Others felt that a total U.S./coalition occupation, under the so-called “outside-in” or 
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“Japanese model,” would be needed for the United States to achieve its goals. The principals 
agreed that vetting the next Iraqi leadership might be an impossible task. Similarly, there was 
discussion that there may be a period of widespread bloodshed in which various factions seek to 
eliminate their enemies. 


1,68 Participants also discussed the possible impacts of the Iraqi Liberation Act on planning for a 
transitional government, specifically the obligation to identify and use certain opposition groups 
to promote regime change as well as the requirement that efforts focus on building a new ; 
democratic state. Although some indicated willingness to provide strong support for the exiled 
opposition, there was consensus among the principals that the strength and popularity of these 
groups inside Iraq is unknown, but probably quite low. Others disputed the efficacy of à 
depending on the exile groups entirely. Although some participants argued that exiled opposition 
leaders could be useful during the regime transition period, there is no dispute that much must be 
done to ensure their political legitimacy and popularity within Iraq if they are to be a credible 
force. 


WwW ASE Early establishment of a national authority to begin taking over civil functions (otherwise 
assumed by the intervention force) was deemed essential—whether or not representative oo 
political discourse had been established in Iraq. In the short to medium term, the framework of 
the transitional government may not be as important as what it actually does. The development 
of democratic institutions in Iraq will likely be a long and tortuous process because of the many 
ethnic, religious, and political factions that must be accommodated. 


y 4 There will be a high degree of interest, both in and out of the region, regarding the structure 

and composition of any Iraqi government. Some countries may choose to destabilize a 
government that is perceived as inimical to their own interests. The principals identified Iran as 
one possible source of subversion if Tehran felt that the new government in Baghdad was too 
western in orientation. 


(8) One concern expressed by the principals was that uneven progress might result in one 
particular area being dominated by a particular group leading to factionalism, a potential 
contributor to regional instability. 


(U) Additional Comments: 


“The Deputies Committee that considered this issue concluded that a transitional 
government that met U.S. standards (e.g., a true regime change, not one of Saddam’s 
cohorts) would have to be pluralistic, though not necessarily democratic. They thought it 
highly unlikely that a democratic government could be formed, but that an inclusive 
government involving nationalist leaders was possible. The Blue Team saw the — 
nationalist leaders as a force for stabilization if the latter believe that one of the ultimate 
goals of the coalition is a unified Iraq. 
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Vey The team believed that overt U.S. participation in selection and installation ofa 
transitional government was likely to be counterproductive. Diplomatic efforts to create 
a transitional government should be led by Middle Eastern governments. The US. role 
would be to shape their efforts by ensuring that they made provisions for human rights, 
cooperation with the West on WMD issues, and a non-aggressive stance vis-à-vis 
neighboring states.. Other avenues that the United States should explore in this role 
include involving the Jordanian government and encouraging a national reconciliation 
conference under UN or other auspices. 


148) Overtly, U.S, involvement should be limited to those actions required to stabilize the 
country militarily; to support humanitarian assistance activities; and rewarding acceptable 
Iraqi behavior, perhaps through economic incentives. A minority view that was expressed 
was in order for true change to successfully occur, the United States would have to “own 
the country,” even if it went against the wishes of our partners in the region. 


Overall, the team believed that key aspects of U.S. policy toward a transitional 
government included: representative in accordance with international norms; that it agree 


to recognize Kuwait's independence: that it comply with intemational norms on WMD 
issues; that it respect human rights. -Military policy should be formulated to stabilize Iraq 

without fostering dependency on the coalition; support humanitarian assistance 

operations; and WMD verification. 


1 $97 Question 8. How do we synchronize humanitarian assistance, civilian, and military 
activities during combat and/or peace enforcement operations? 


1. (8) Experience seems to indicate that any effort to restore and maintain stability in a post- . 
Saddam Iraq will involve several simultaneous activities on the part of military forces and civil 
entities, including governmental, international organization, and non-government actors. The 
principals disagreed with a suggestion that a “High Commissioner” could be an interim solution, 
but felt that the issue of who or what would provide unity of command to the political-military- 
humanitarian operation must be resolved in advance. The involvement of UN and Arab partners 
in the planning process would facilitate collective ownership of the tasks ahead. 


la Ss Some participants argued that the United States would have such high stakes in the outcome 
that it must retain tight control over the progression of events. Others objected, asserting that the 
intervention may be unduly prolonged by not encouraging the growth of indigenous leadership. 
A participant argued that ‘a successful coalition effort would require Iraqi political coverage and 
legitimization for major actions. 


WwW iS The spectrum of tasks from occupation to rebuilding requires the participation of many US. 
government agencies and international organizations. How the political issues surrounding 
occupation and reconstruction are handled could be the crux of the military operation or the 

- determinant of United Nations Security Council support. The United States cannot afford to wait 
until after the intervention begins to initiate a PDD-56 process. Past experience has too often 
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demonstrated that ignoring interagency coordinating mechanisms and planning tools can lead to 
aborted, prolonged, or failed missions, U.S. end state objectives in Iraq will not be achieved 
through an exclusively military intervention. 


(U) Additional Comments: 


WEI The Deputies Committee believed that the best way to address the issue was to begin 
by describing what Iraq should look like at the end and then work backwards to E 
determine requirements. Throughout this process the consideration of political realities 
would be necessary. 


e of the earliest tasks would be to assess the state of Iraq’s infrastructure in order 
to determine support and resource requirements. Another early task would be to 
determine the UN’s role and the positions of major players with respect to that role. 
Although team members believed that Russia, China, and France would most likely 
support a UN role, GCC responses to a UN presence were less clear. Whether or not the 


| United Nations or some other international organization is involved will determine the 


best ways of synchronizing activities. 


LS Question 9. How do we re-establish civil order in the wake of combat operations? 


UL £8f Sustaining peace often requires more complex planning and sophisticated intervention 
techniques than do combat operations. fos are severe disruptions of the infrastructure that 
impede normal government services, if food and drinking water cannot be distributed, if 
reconstruction progress does not provide incentives to refrain from renewing hostilities, or if 
minorities perceive that the social system will not protect them, then peace may be lost. 


11.48) Under today’s conditions, observers believe that many of the services that still exist are 
sustained at the local level, as Baghdad can no longer provide services to many areas. A 
participant observed that there are many technocrats (not bureaucrats) and other industrious 
people in Iraq who have been able to maintain a modicum of services to their compatriots. Such 
persons should be identified and considered for serving in transitional governments as their areas 
are secured. Principals expressed concern that if the crisis were to become protracted and 
destructive to the infrastructure, or particularly violent, these core persons may be lost—another 
reason for the intervention to be swift, large-scale, and decisive. E 


Vv (8) A participant noted that as long as the destruction of infrastructure and lives is minimized, 
the Iraqi problem should be approached as a one of failed leadership, not a failed state. 


(U) Additional Comments: 
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LS The Deputies Committee concluded that to create civil order and preserve the peace, 

there must be some sort of organization that can satisfy the basic needs of the population. 

Although the coalition may establish services and restore the infrastru initially, it 
should turn them over to indigenous organizations as soon as possible. 


u In essence, two parallel processes are required. The fitst is the creation of a 

government of national reconstruction. The second is the process of transferring 

governmental powers to this government. Success may depend on suspending the 
sanctions in order to allow the new government to generate revenues and acquire 
materials necessary to restore and sustain an infrastructure that would accommodate the 
needs of the population. 


$57 Question 10. What is the U.S. exit strategy and long-term presence in Iraq? 


Under the Desert Crossing Seminar scenario, the United States is likely to play a crucial role : 
i ion are m 











<n stabilizing post-Saddam that the legitimate needs of its population et by 

i itself without posing a threat to its neighbors. The ae 
principals exp Sa neg Iraq back into the family of 
nations, without becoming mired in a lengthy occupation, while at the same time protecting US. 


regional interests. 


£85 Ars coalition partners will wet de soe Iraq rehabilitated to balance against Iran, fo present, 
with Saddam in power, Iraq cannot play such a role. Demilitarization of Iraq is not an option for 
the United States, as it will invite intrigue on the part of its neighbors. A post-Saddam Iraq 
have legitimate security concerns on all of its borders for which a military is necessary. 


lu £8Í A participant offered that the strategy must consider how to balance the need for a new Iraqi 
government that has legitimacy not just internally, but externally as well. 


(8 Ending the intervention does not mean ending U.S. engagement. Humanitarian assistance, 
for example, will be required over the long term. The post-Saddam environment will likely take 
on a different conflictual nature as many countries will vie with the United States and compete 
with each other for reconstruction and oil contracts in Iraq. 


‘@ Additional Comments: 


w ‘(85 The Deputies concluded that achieving the end state would be the signal to begin 
withdrawal. They noted that there are at least three end states that must be considered as 
part of exit strategy deliberations. These are: creation of self-reliant political and 
economic systems; a stable security environment free from internal and external threats; 

and respect for human rights. 
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a 48) How long it will take to achieve these end states depends on the depth of the U.S. 
involvement. A MacArthur-like approach would be quickest, but a Bosnia scenario is 
more likely —which means U.S. involvement could last for at least 10 years. A strategy 
of minimizing U.S. involvement and relying on Arab states and the international 
community to achieve these end states will prolong the process indefinitely. 


1,£8Í Throughout the intervention, it is important to stress to the Iraqi people that primary 


responsibility for political and economic revival rests on them. This should be a major 
coalition theme, 


(U) Concluding Remarks 


LA £8) This section summarized the concluding remarks of principals in a roundtable discussion of 

-their insights from the Desert Crossing Seminar. Their comments focused on the five 
dimensions of the potential crisis in Iraq, including the full range of military, humanitarian, 
reconstruction, coalition, and political/diplomatic elements. 





l * X8) Many principals agreed that the worst response to this problem is for the military to 


€ committed incrementally or in a limited way. Military intervention to achieve the 
desired end-state must be rooted in ground forces and be full scale (i.e., multi-dimensional 
participation by other governmental agencies and international and non-governmental 
organizations), The Unified Command Plan issues raised during the seminar are valid, but 
are not so complicated that they cannot be sorted out. Most importantly, an interagency 
process (i.e., PDD-56) should begin as soon as possible to discuss issues beyond the military 
realm. Essentially, they will determine the context and objectives for any use of the military. 
A strategy must be designed in line with U.S. national interests, as the risks are very high. 
Non-military options should therefore be considered as well. 


. WL5Í The Serious void in U.S. understanding of the humanitarian problems in Iraq must be ; 
filled. Conflicting reports abound, obscuring a sound assessment of the present conditions in 
Iraq. This information must be obtained so that planners can extrapolate the likely extent of 
deterioration and required actions to be taken in response. 


dh $85 As U.S. and coalition forces stabilize Iraq, a plan for reconstruction of the country must 
be ready to execute. This plan must answer numerous questions: How do we get Iraq back 
and functioning? How can mechanisms be developed to help Iraqis help themselves? How do 
we energize them to do so? 


. WS Qrganizing a credible coalition will be a challenging task. Because the exact chain of 

events to occur in Iraq is unknown, should the United States consult with our allies and 
. regional partners for different types of coalitions? A coalition with humanitarian objectives 
would function quite differently than a coalition with military objectives. Even if 
intervention should begin as a humanitarian one, the United States must be prepared for the 
challenging task of changing the coalition's objectives if conditions warrant. Gaining the 
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participation of Iraq’s neighbors in a regime changing intervention may require an a priori 
commitment by the United States to put troops on the ground in Iraq. 


° Ups The United States, in consultations with our allies and partners, needs to define an end- 
state for Iraq. The result may be anywhere on the spectrum from minimalist to grand. 
Another challenging task will be finding an Iraqi “dance partner” inside Iraq or in exile who 
can lead the country. Such a person must be credible to the Iraqi people (and to the United 
States and its Arab allies). 


ULE The involvement of Iraq’s neighbors in any operation is critical to success. The future of 
Iraq—but especially the region—is too critical for the United States not to be involved. 
Therefore, planning for a quick entrance and exit should not be considered as a possible 
option. What comes out of all of this is also important in terms of how it impacts what we 
need to do in the region in the future. An intervention that would completely reshape the 
Iraqi state will likely have a deep impact on how the region operates in the future. 
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Section MI. Scenario Summary (U) 


We The scenario portrayed a sequence of events that might follow the demise of Saddam 

Hussein: factional fighting, popular uprisings, machinations by Iraq’s neighbors, refugee flows, 

and a number of other serious political and humanitarian challenges. The scenario Was 
chronologically divided into four “moves” for which the teams were asked to address particular 
issues. The following paragraphs provide a summary of the scenario situations that initiated each 
move. Also listed are the issues addressed during each move. (For the complete scenario, see 
Appendix C.) 


Move 1, Issue 1 (U) 
Scenario Date: Monday, June 28, 1999 (U) 


“U.S. intelligence identified unusual movements of Iraqi forces on June 23%. While it did not 
appear that they were assembling for an attack, they had with them the wherewithal in terms of 
fuel and ammunition to do so on short notice. The Iraqi military commander in the southern 
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Tee rise in Shia insurgent activity. There was also an increase in the alert status of Iranian forces 
and the movement of some of those forces toward the Iraqi border region. 


ve eS According to a recent defector, Saddam was assassinated by his son Uday on June 21%. The 
assassination occurred without the complicity of other members of Saddam’ s inner circle 
were caught off guard. Security forces loyal to Uday immediately began to arrest those who 
could potentially threaten his assumption of power. The next day Saddam’s other son, Qusay, 
convened a meeting with key military leaders and received their support for a counter COUP: 


Wier in light of these events, the President was concerned that—given increasing instability, the 
apparent massacre of a large number of Shia, the withholding of food from large portions of the 
population, the beginning of possibly large refugee flows, and the movement of armed forces— 
Iraq might rapidly devolve into chaos. If this occurred, instability might spread to a substa 
part of the region, affecting U.S. interests. The President called for 4 meeting of the Principals to 
discuss options, including key decision points and the conditions under which the United States 
might intervene. 


Move 2, Issues 2, 3, £ 4 (U) 
Soenario Date: Monday, July 12, 1999 (U) 


U (8) Qusay announced the death of Uday and Saddam on July 31. He also declared that Iraqi 

forces were on high alert, and that he was assuming leadership of the state. In defiance, Ali 

Hassan Al-Majid, military commander in southern Iraq, warned that he would consolidate his 
hold on that region and may declare it a separate state. Local Shia vowed to resist and called for 
assistance from Shias throughout the world. Majid responded by taking a number of Shia leaders 
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hostage and summarily executing several hundred others. On July 8" additional Iranian forces 
were sighted in the border area, and several divisions prepared to leave garrisons in eastern Iran. 


LISÍÁn estimated 50,000 Iraqis were on the roads fleeing fighting, food shortages, and 
declaratioris of martial law. The vast majority were converging on the Kuwait and Saudi borders. 

` Regional experts believed that the total number of refugees could more than triple within the 
next 10 days. Kuwaiti and Saudi officials asserted that they were unprepared for the number of 
Iraqis they believed would ultimately seek refuge in their countries. 


8) Ín the northern portion of the country there were indications that the Kurds were preparing to 
launch an attack, although the timing and objectives were unclear. As a result, Turkey warned 
the United States that it would not allow the Kurds to solidify their hold over northern Iraq. 


LS When the President announced his decision to authorize a U.S. military intervention in the 
crisis on humanitarian grounds, a number of nations expressed interest in participating. 
However, details of their roles and contributions were still under consideration and the extent of 


the latitude they were willing to give the United States to lead coalition operations remained 
unclear. (To date, no international organization has formally sanctioned the operation) oO 


| The President asked that the Principals provide assessments on three issues: 1) How do we 
manage Iraq’s neighbors during the crisis? 2) How should we build and maintain a coalition 
during what may be rough going ahead, and what are the “Red Lines” that may cause some 
coalition members to withdraw support? 3) What are the major refugee assistance challenges 
external to Iraq? 





Move 3, Issues 5, 6, & 7 (U) 
Scenario Date: Tuesday, October 26, 1999 (U) 


AES The leading elements of coalition armed forces and civil assistance task forces were in the 
region and initial military operations had begun in southern Iraq. In the months since the 
President decided to move forward, a number of significant events had occurred that were likely 
to complicate coalition operations. In August, a group of officers assassinated Qusay. They had 
been able to control the area immediately around Baghdad and pockets elsewhere, but were 
unable to consolidate their hold. Rebellious military units and continued Shia and Kurd 
uprisings complicated the situation, with substantial loss of life and great damage to the 
country’s infrastructure. Substantial Iranian forces remained near the border, and reports suggest 
that Iran may be supporting both insurgencies. Turkey had also moved additional troops to its 
border, but had not yet intervened. 


USI Debates among coalition members and interested third parties over the form and function of 
transitional governments had become frequent. Many recommended installing transition 
govemments as soon as possible. Expatriate Opposition groups had also taken a similar line. _ 
Some leaders of these groups had returned to Iraq and were attempting to rally their supporters. 
While there were some alliances between the Iraqi factions, significant differences remain. 
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Wess Mindful of the need for military forces to collaborate closely with civilian entities and to 
preserve coalition unity, the President was concerned about three fundamental questions. These 
are: 1) What is the appropriate role for elements of Iraqi military power that are no longer 
interested in continued fighting? 2) How do we contain, if not reduce, Shia and Kurdish threats 
to the stability of Iraq to prevent fragmentation of the country? 3) What is the U.S. role in - 
establishing transition governments in Iraq? 


Move 4, Issues 8, 9, & 10 (U) 
Scenario Date: Wednesday, March 29, 2000 (U) 


(Si During the past six months, the coalition had made considerable progress in coping with the 
instability brought on by the end of Saddam’s regime. However, the pace had been uneven, and 
humanitarian and reconstruction efforts by governmental, international, and non-governmental 
organizations were uncoordinated. Refugees have been cared for at camps in Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, Iran, and the Turkish border areas, as well as at camps scattered throughout Iraq. 
Some Iraqis had begun to retum to their homes, but most preferred to remain in the camps, 
fearing a lack of services in Iraq and the possibility of renewed fighting. 


Many local transitional governments had gained control over their constituencies. However, 
none were able to deal with the situation without external assistance. There is no effective 
national government or central authority. Most of the former regime’s bureaucratic offices had 
been destroyed, but many members of the central government civil service corps remained in 
Baghdad or its environs. Iraq’s infrastructure—communication, transportation, health care, food 
distribution, water treatment, ports, banking, and petroleum distribution systems—was in varying 
degrees of disrepair. In some regions and municipalities, the infrastructure was intact, and the 
Officials who operated it during Saddam’s regime were still at their stations. 


LUST The southern portion of the country was more-or-less pacified, as were major portions of the 
central region and some areas of the northern region. However, isolated outbreaks of violence 
continued in these areas and included acts of terrorism, extortion, and revenge. Inhabitants 
remained restive, and sustained peace was not yet assured. Renewed outbreaks of large-scale 
violence are possible, and there is a danger that infrastructure inadequacies and continued food 
shortages could lead to mass flows of refugees once again. 


L 48) Dealing with these issues was essentially “first aid” compared to identifying and completing 
actions that must be taken to stabilize Iraq for the long term. Conditions under which coalition 
operations might be terminated were not clear, nor were the responsibilities for achieving them 
or the time required to do so. Requirements for long term presence in Iraq were vague, but many 
believed some residual peace enforcement forces and reconstruction oversight would be 
necessary. 


WAS) Against this backdrop, leaders of the coalition will soon meet to determine the next steps. 
The President asked for options on three issues he planned to raise at the meeting: 1) How do we 
- synchronize humanitarian assistance, civilian, and military activities during combat and/or peace 
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enforcement operations? 2) How do we re-establish civil order in the wake of combat l 
operations? 3) What is the U.S. exit strategy and the long term presence requirements in Iraq? 
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Section IV. Seminar Design (U) 


(U) Seminar Objectives and Approach 


W4sf The Desert Crossing Seminar was designed to elicit insights on how to manage change, 
minimizing undesirable effects and shaping new environments, in a post-Saddam Iraq. The 
‘Seminar structure focused the participants on crucial interagency issues that would bear on the 
situation, as well as interagency interests and responsibilities. The U.S. Central Command | 
(USCENTCOM) briefed a draft Peace Operations Branch Concept, known as “Desert Crossing,” 
to participants for discussion of the proposed phases and concepts, as well as the risks, threats, 
_ opportunities, and challenges that are likely to be present under those conditions. 


(U) Senior representatives from across the U.S. government, including the Departments of State 
and Defense and the intelligence community were provided the opportunity to explore a set of 
issues likely to arise as a result of the scenario presented. (Participants are listed in Appe 
A). All participants received an initial scenario at the start of the seminar and were provided 
= updates at the start of cach move. (The full scenario.can-be found at Appon i 


(U) The scenario was intended to be plausible, not predictive, and to present a range of possible 
events that would allow participants to explore and develop issues and requirements in a not-for- 
attribution, risk free, environment. Within the context of the scenario, seminar discussions | 
focused on identification of the most crucial interagency issues, interests, and responsibilities. 
Participants were organized into various teams to facilitate the development of insights, but were 


not asked to “solve” the problems. 


(U) To focus the Desert Crossing Seminar discussions, a listing of ten critical issues based on the 
scenario situation were developed prior to the seminar and provided to the participants. ] 
However, these issues were structured in such a way as not to constrain the participants, allowing 
them to identify other issues for future consideration. In achieving the seminar objectives, | 
participants exchanged information and engaged in discussions that were largely unconstrained. 
The issue discussions were conducted within an atmosphere of “creative tension” between 
participants and Blue, Red, and Green perspectives in order to elicit innovative solutions and 
successful change management. The challenges put forth in the issues were intended to present a 
full range of complexities that would require actions by a number of U.S. agencies, international 
organizations, allies, and non-governmental organizations. 


UL £5$ To accomplish the seminar’s objectives, address the identified issues, and surface new issues, 
the seminar was organized around two levels of discussions which were conducted in four basic 
seminar sessions or moves. The first level focused on the deliberations and interactions between 
three interagency Deputies (Blue) Teams, an Iraq (Red) Team, and a Coalition and other 
Countries (Green) Team. The second level focused on the deliberations of a Principals 
Committee or Team which considered the recommendations of the Deputies Teams and 
discussed policy actions and options in light of these recommendations and the evolving scenario 
situations presented at the beginning of each seminar session of move. During the first session or 
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move, all Teams considered the same introductory question or issue. However, to fully consider 
all ten issues in the limited time available, in subsequent moves, each of the three Deputies 
(Blue) Teams considered, in parallel, a different issue or question prompted by the move"s 
scenario situation. The Red and Green Teams were asked to consider all issues and to respond 
mid-move.and during end of move plenary sessions to the Blue Deputies Teams’ recommended 
actions. During their deliberations, the Principals Team considered the assessments and 
recommendations of the Deputies Teams, discussed their relevancy, priority, and, when 
appropriate, the agency or organization that would have responsibility for pursuing the issues or 
recommendations. Additionally, the Principals Team identified new issues for future 
consideration. (For a detailed description of the seminar process, see Appendix B.) 


(U) Issue Questions 


sy As mentioned earlier, a set of ten issue papers was prepared to initiate discussions during the 
Desert Crossing Seminar. Each of these papers focused on a key question or issue that the 
interagency community would have to address in a post-Saddam Iraq. These issue papers were 
not intended to be definitive discourses on problems and challenges. Rather, they were 
Structured to stimulate discussions—and ensure all dimensions of the issue were considered— 
that would lead to the identification of other issues and sub-issues, options, enabling factors, 
constraints, and recommendations.! (The full text of the issue papers can be found at Appendix 
D.) 


(U) Each issue paper consisted of an issue statement in the form of a question, a brief discussion 
of key points and implications, and discussion questions. Issues were discussed against the 
backdrop of an intelligence scene setter that was provided at the beginning of each move. The 
seminar issue questions addressed during the seminar were: 


1. What are the key U.S. decision points and conditions for intervention? U 

2. How do we manage Iraq’s neighbors and other influential states? UW 

3. How do we build and maintain the coalition? U 

4. What are the major refugee assistance challenges external to Iraq? {$f U. 

5. What is the appropriate role for co-opted elements of Iraqi military power? (SY v- 
6. How do we contain Shia and Kurdish threats to the stability of Iraq and prevent 
fragmentation? 

7. What is the U.S. role in establishing a transitional government in Iraq? (8f “~~ 
8. How do we synchronize humanitarian assistance, civilian, and military activities 
during combat and/or peace enforcement operations? E 

9. How do we re-establish civil order in the wake of combat operations? £55 kh, 
10. What is the U.S. exit strategy and long-term presence in Iraq? (SY v% 


(U) Following the issue discussion, each Blue Team prepared a concise briefing that identified 
and refined the issue, and identified key related issues, next steps and assumptions, and likely 





The issues were developed for seminar purposes only and do not reflect the views of any U.S. Government eatity. 
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